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THE TRADES INDEX. 
Joseph L. Wheeler. 


The report of the committee on a Trades 
Index offers much of suggestion as to the 
future possibilities in one branch of indus- 
trial library work. Public libraries have 
done a good deal of talking on the subject 
of work with mechanics and business men, 
but so far have accomplished little efficient 
reference work with this class of readers, 
compared, for instance, with what has been 
done with engineers. In reference work the 
line of least resistance has been followed. 
Finding the Engineering Index and other 
indexes and bibliographies of engineering 
subjects at hand, libraries have naturally 
taken advantage of them and endeavored to 
answer the demands of engineers. This has 
met with more success in quantity than 
quality, for few public libraries have the 
expert staff to render the kind of service 
which specialists get at a special library. 

The work which public libraries have 
done with artisans and mechanics has been 
made capital of in annual reports and to 
get appropriations from city councils. It 
has been largely the mere purchase and cir- 
culation of books. There has been nothing 
in the way of an index to the artisan’s 





‘eciaiaies as there has for the engineer. 
The whole field of artisan’s trade literature 
has hardly been entered by specialists. The 
proposed Trades Index will open a new op- 
portunity, and one which will meet with 
fully as great appreciation and result as 
that of the engineering work. 

The objection to a sliding scale subscrip- 
tion is purely an academic one, justified 
neither by theory nor practice. Each li- 
brary pays for the service it uses, and not 
for what it may receive but does ot use. 
The sliding scale is already in use success- 
fully. The fact that any co-operative 
inter-library publication would be well nigh 
impossible, makes it the more welcome news 
that the index is to be placed on a com- 
mercial basis. 





THE STORY OF THE MADE IN NEWARK 
MATERIAL, 
John Cotten Dana, Librarian. 
Read at the meeting of the Special Libraries 
Association, Sept. 27, 1911. 

A collection of trade catalogues in a libra- 
ry is not a new idea. There are several 
libraries in the United States besides ours 
which have collections of this sort. 

Naturally one would expect to find in- 
cluded in such a collection the catalogues 
of the manufacturers of the town in which 
the library is located. Newark has been less 
successful with its own business men than 
with manufactures ail over the United 
States. 3 

Some months ago the library took decis- 
ive steps to get together a collection of the 
catalogues, also lists or business- cards, of 
the most important trades in the city. It 
called for the expert advice of an advertis- 
ing man, and got him to write the letters 
which he thought would make the strongest 
appeal and bring results. 

The first step in the process was to 
check the business directory eliminating 
what the Census Office calls the “hand 
trades”; bakers, dress-makers, tailors, car- 
penters, plumbers and many others. The 
directory was checked with great care, and 
2070 letters were sent out on June 12, 1911. 
The first letter read as follows: 


Gentlemen :— : 

Your catalogs, price lists and other printed 
matter are needed by the Library to complete 
our file of Business Literature of Newark Man- 
ufacturers at the Business Branch, 18 Clinton 
Street. 

If you will mail them to us it will be a favor 
to us, and will help to make valuable an im- 
portant new department of the Library; and we 
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know from the thousands of calls on the Library 
for information, that you ;will derive benefit 
from having price lists and descriptions of your 
lines on file with us. 

A carefully arranged double index is kept, by 
mames of firms and by articles manufactured, 
so that information about you and your pro- 
ducts will be instantly available, either for per- 
sonal inspection by inquirers, or for our use in 
answering letter and telephone inquiries. Your 
catalog at the library will be worth ten times 
as much as any other copy you send out. 

Please have the mailing department send us 
all the printed matter. Better, won't you per- 
sonally mail it to us today so that we shall 
be sure to get it? 

Yurs truly, 
LIBRARIAN. 

P. S.—If you do not issue a catalog, send 
lists of the things you manufacture or your 
business card, so that your name will be included 
in this “Made in Newark” file. 


To this letter No. 1, 470 answers were re- 
ceived. 


On July 3d, the first follow-up letter, No. 
2, containing a stamped newspaper wrapper 
addressed to the~Free Public Library was 
sent out to the 1600 who had not answered 
the first letter and read as follows: 


Gentlemen :— 

Please put your most recent catalog and price 
list in the stamped mailer enclosed. They are 
to be used to complete our “Made in Newark” 
Department. 

You are cordially invited to visit the Business 
Branch, 18 Clinton Street. in a few weeks, 
when we hope we shall have a practically com- 
plete index of every manufacturer and every 
article manufactured in Newark, including you 
and your line. 

Also send your friends. 

Also call on us at any time, and often, when 
you want to know who manufactures anything. 
Just telephone 2320 W Market. 

This “Made in Newark” file is the best in 
any city in the country. It will help to increase 
your business. 

Yours truly, 
LIBRARIAN. 

P. S.—If you do not issue a catalog, send a 
list of the things you manufacture or your busi- 
ness card, so that your name will be included 
in this “Made in Newark’’ file. 


To this letter No. 2, 332 answers were 
received. 


Six weeks later, on August 14th, the sec- 
ond follow-up letter, No. 3, was sent to 1,250 
who had not answered either the first or 
second letter. It read as follows: 


Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen :— 
The Library file and index of Newark Manu- 
facturers’ Catalogs still lacks your booklets and 
rice lists. You will greatly favor us by send- 
ng all your recent printed matter to the Busi- 
ness Branch, 18 Clinton Street. It is especially 
desirable that we have new price lists, which 
are, of course, chiefly in demand by those who 
make use of this department, either personally, 
or by letter, or telephone inquiries. 
Kindly send them along. Just address the 
envelope: 
Newark Free Library. 
Yours truly, 
LIBRARIAN. 


To this letter No. 3, 140 answers were 
received. 


All answers to the circular letters are 
acknowledged. Whenever a manufacturer 
sends a letter with his catalogue, an ac- 
knowledgement, No. 1, is sent which read 
as follows: 


Gentlemen :— 

Thank you very much for your printed matter 
for our “Made in Newark" File and Index, and 
for your courtesy in writing us. 

If you will now put the Library on _ your 
mailing list to receive all new catalogs we shall 
be able to keep your cards in the index up to 
date. 

We hope to be able in a few weeks to invite 
you to come to the Business Branch to inspect 
a complete catalog file. 

Yours truly, 
LIBRARIAN. 


When a catalogue is sent without a let- 
ter, a postal, No. 2, is sent, as follows: 


Things made in Newark: an Index. 

You have kindly sent us your 
catalogs in response to our letter of 
recent date. These are being index- 
ed and placed with those of many 
other manufacturers of the city. We 
shall soon have a very complete 
showing of the output of Newark’s 
manufacturers. 

Put the library on your list to 
receive all of your future publica- 
tions. This will be worth your 
while. 

Yours truly, 
The Free Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. 


LIBRARIAN. 


Whenever a manufacturer sends the in- 
formation that he does not publish a cata- 
logue, or whenever a business card and let- 
ter is sent an acknowledgement, No. 3 is 
sent as follows: . 

Gentlemen :— 


Thank you very much for tne information you 
furnished us about your business for our ‘*Made 
in Newark” File and Index. 

We hope to be able in a few weeks to invite 
you to come to the Business Branch to inspect 
a complete Index. 

Yours truly. 
LIBRARIAN. 


When a business card is sent without a 
letter, a postal No. 4, is sent. 


Things made in Newark: an Index. 

You have kindly sent us your 
catalogs in response to our letter of- 
recent date. These are being index- 
ed and placed with those of many 
other manufacturers of the city. We 
shall soon have a_ very complete 
showing of the output of Newark’s 
manufacturers. 

Put the library on your list to 
receive all of your future publica- 
tions. This will be worth your 
while. 

Yours truly, 

The Free Public Library, 

Newark, N. J. 
By 
LIBRARIAN. 

Total number of catalogues, business 
cards and letters of information about a 
business received from June 12 to Septem- 


ber 23, was 1,000. 
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THE METHOD OF DOING THE WORK. 


Every name checked in the business di- 
rectory was entered on a 3 x 5 card. 

The dates are stamped with a rubber 
dater, the first date shows when the firm 
is circularized, the second date shows that 
no answer is received and the follow-up 
letter is then sent. The third date shows 
when catalog, business card or letter is 
received. 

CATALOGING. 


As soon as a catalog is received the man- 
ufacturer’s name is written at the top of 
a 3 x 5 shelf list card, with the address 
below. Numbers are assigned to firms in 
the order in which their catalogs are re- 
ceived. 

When manufacturers reply that they issue 
no catalogs, the shelf-list card is stamped 
with the date when this information is re- 
ceived. This eliminates from the mailing 
list all except those issuing catalogs and 
also enables the business library to know 
at once that certain firms do not issue cat- 
alogs. 

Then an author card is made on a 3 x 5 
card. The name of the manufacturer and 
the address is written on the two top lines 
and the number assigned is written on the 
left-hand margin of the card. 

On the face of the card is given a fairly 
detailed list of the lines of goods manu- 
factured, indicating specialties, ete. This 
information is taken largely from the let- 
ter heads, business cards and introductions 
to catalogs and is intended to supplement 
the subject headings. This card is filed 
alphabetically. 

On the back of this card the subject head- 
ings adopted for each manufacturer are 
listed and also any trade names used. 

Then a subject card is made under the 
several headings designated and also under 
the trade names. 

For instance the subject heading Trays- 
Metal covers not only the Tea Tray Co., but 
on the same card will be found the names 
of all other firms manufacturing metal 
trays with their respective catalog numbers 
in the left margin. 

The author and the subject cards are 
filed in one alphabet like a dictionary cat- 
alog. 

The method just described applies not 
only to catalogs but to business cards and 
information found on letter heads or given 
by letter. In many cases this information 
is fuller even than the printed catalog of 
some manufacturers. 

Each catalog, business or letter will have 
from 3 to 25 or more cards, dependent upon 
the importance and variety of the lines 
manufactured. 

In cataloging it was found that trade 


directories like Hendrick’s Commercial 
Register of the U. S. and Thomas’ American 
Manuaftcurers are of great service in de- 
termining the method of entry. We dis 
covered, however, that these directories 
followed one scheme absolutely and it was 
not found practicable to adhere to their 
methods entirely in our own work. 

The chief point of departure from the 
method adopted by Hendricks for instance, 
is the illustrated by the entries under the 
subject Brushes. Hendrick’s enters all 
Brushes under the heading followed by the 
sub-head descriptive of the kinds of brush- 
es listed. This separates for example, paint 
brushes from the whole subject of paints. 

We find it better to follow the heading 
Brushes by sub-heads as follows: 

Brushes—Brass. 

Bristle. 

Carbon. 

Graphite. 

Rubber. 

Wire. 
With this plan we enter the catalog of a 
maker of ali kinds of bristle brushes under 
the heading Brushes—Bristle, and this en- 
try is sufficient for the man interested in 
the whole subject of brushes. The man, 
however, interested in certain kinds of 
brushes would not be served by this gener- 
al heading and we enter catalogs of manu- 
facturers of specific brushes like Paint, 
Jewelers’, Hatters’, Dentists’, etc., under 
their respective headings. This keeps to- 
gether in the catalog ail information relat- 
ing to a specific trade. 

Preceding every subject whenever neces- 
sary, is found a guide card referring to 
other related subjects. 


METHOD OF FILING CATALOGS, BUS- 
INESS CARDS AND LETTERS. 


After careful consideration the Library 
Bureau 2 drawer correspondence file unit 
No. C9050 was adopted. As each catalog 
is received it is stamped with the date of 
receipt. 

If the catalog bears an earlier date than 
the date of receipt the legend “Latest Cat- 
alog Issued” is stamped across the top of 
the title page thus settling any question 
which might arise about the catalogs be- 
ing up-to-date. A gummed Dennison label 
No. 87 is then pasted 4 inches from the 
bottom on the front cover and the catalog 
is filed numerically in the Vertical File. 

Whenever a letter .is sent with a catalog 
it is tipped into the pamphlet directly back 
of the title-page as it often gives informa- 
tion not contained in the catlog itself. 

When a letter is sent in place of a cata- 
log it is put in a manilla envelope, 10” x 13” 
and filed numerically with catalogs. 

When a business card only is sent it is 

















mounted on a piece of 10” x 13” pulpboard 
and also filed numerically with catalogs and 
letters. 

This material is, of course, for use at the 
Business Library only and is never lent. 

Eventually this material when catalogued 
may be used in the compilation of an an- 
nual volume to be called “Made in Newark.” 
If this is done it will doubtless be with the 
co-operation of the Board of Trade. 


THE OFFICE LIBRARY AND STATISTI- 
CAL BUREAU OF FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS, 





Proceedings, Special Libraries Association, 
2nd Session, Sept. 27th, 1911. 
New York City. 


Dr. R. H. Whitten, Presiding. 





Note.—The first paper, Technical Litera- 
ture, Abstracts and Information Bureau 
Work of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
panw, of Philadelphia, by Mr. F. N. Morton, 
was published practically in full in the Sep- 
tember issue of Special Libraries. 





The Financial Library and Statistical] 
Bureau. 


By John Franklin Crowell, of the Wall 
Street Journal, 


To strike into the heart of the subject 
assigned to me, I might give the general 
division with which the statistical bureau 
is primarily concerned. This comprises the 
facts of economic life, while the financial 
library is primarily concerned with those 
things that pertain to the business of bank- 
ing—a trust company, a bond or brokerage 
house, or the public financing of a federal, 
state or city treasury. I conceive of the 
statistical bureau as related to the financial 
library very much as the background for 
the larger theme is related to the fore- 
ground. Under the general heading of the 
things that ought to belong to a statistical 
bureau, there are no less than a half dozen 
public documents which ought to be on the 
shelf of everybody’s working library. Be- 
gin with the Yearbook of the Department 
of Agriculture. Add to that the Census Ab- 
stract, the Statistical Abstract issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Bureau of Com- 
merce and Labor. Add to these the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reports, and 
then wind up possibly with the report of 
the United States Treasury, including the 
report of the Treasurer of the United States, 
the report of the Mint Bureau and the re- 
port of the Comptroller of Currency. There 
are other documents such as the monthly 
report of Commerce and Finance, issued by 
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the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, which contain a num- 
ber of things easy to find and often asked 
for. For instance, during the past week 
people wanted to know what was the high- 
st price paid for coffee, the highest market 
price, in a series of years. Coffee was go- 
ing up on the New York Exchange to such 
a point as to make it sell at 14 cents, Rio 
basis, New’ York, compared with six and 
a half cents per pound three or four years 
ago. In the parlance of the Street, that 
“is going some’ to people who have to meet 
obligations for future contracts on coffee, 
or who have to supply their warehouses 
with a commodity which has crept up so 
high in value as to make it necessary for 
them to consult their bankers before they 
send in another order to fill a consignment 
that goes to the interior. The rapid move- 
ment of values makes it necessary to have 
these things on hand and to be ready to 
turn to them at once because a question of 
fifteen or ten or five minutes of time may 
make a difference of $100,000, to a firm in 
the conclusion of a contract for the future 
delivery of commodities. 

The value of time never impresses itself 
as a factor in a well equipped statistical or 
financial library upon anybody more clearly 
than it does in Wall Street. Information 


that can be gotten in three minutes is — 


worth an immense amount to a man who 
is questioning to sell 100 shares of a stock 
about which there is some little informa- 
tion trickling in from some unknown source 
as to the doubtful value of the security or 


‘doubtful legality of the issue. You see, 


things go off with a snap and you have to 
bave your information in hand, or in reach, 
so that when the question is raised you 
are there to answer it. Questions come in 
over the telephone to our library—not day 
by day, but hour by hour, sometimes min- 
ute by minute—and the librarian is sup- 
posed to know a great deal about it. When 
did J. P. Morgan say this or that? When 
did Judge Grosscup deliver his address at 
the University of Iowa? That is the sort 


of questions that come in, and these mat- — 


ters of information are supposed to be on 
hand. That would not come, probably, to 
every financial library, but I am speaking 
now from a standpoint of our experience, 
and I think I have said enough to show you 
that familiarity with the facts is an essen- 
tial thing. 

As to how to collect a library of this sort 
the best thing is to go to Washington and 
make a round of all the bureaus. Many of 
our libraries fail to appreciate the work 
that the government is doing in the collec- 
tion of statistical information. This good 
government of ours does:more than any 
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other two governments in the world; prob- 
ably more than any other five governments, 
in the way of collecting and publishing and 
diffusing statistical information of an econ- 


omic character. 


Many of you probably live in cities where 
people are interested in the development 
of trade in Latin America. I would attend 
conventicns at which that was the import- 
ant probiem discussed. I suggest that li- 
brarians gather together information that 
would put one in touch with the life there, 
and the conditions and peopie, their finance, 
their commerce, and other things that a 
merchant might want to know of a general 
statistical character in contemplating a cam- 
paign for the saie of his manufactures or 
merchandise in Latin America. I do not 
know whether you look at a merchant or a 
manyfacturer as an important asset of 
patronage in your libraries. Do you get in 
touch with the business people of your com- 
munity? When you do that you will have 
found the best support and backing that 
you can find anywnere. The business peo- 
ple are the people who pay the taxes. They 
are the people who push enterprises. They 
are the people who open opportunities for 
the community. They are the people who 
have their eye on the public institutions 
and do a vast amount of work in their en- 
eouragement and for the support of protes- 
sional people, and they are the people whose 
wants ought to be studied. 


It seems to me there is a field for libraries 
to collect information relating to the indus- 
tries and the commercial movements of the 
smaller towns, to show what the vaiue of 
their output is from year to year and where 
it goes. Nothing would stir the pride of 
your fellow citizens more than to issue a 
little map, probably a yard square, showing 
them the number of points in the world’s 
market to which their manufactured pro- 
ducts go. The teachers of your public schools 
would welcome that, and from the confi- 
dential position of the librarian the indus- 
trial side of the locality could be reached 
better than through any other agency. Will 
you have any difficulty in getting the pub- 
lic authorities to give you the financial sup- 
port that is necessary for the maintenance 
of the library under such circumstances? 
Get your grip on the economic life of the 
community. 

If I were in a rural town and teaching 
school in a country village, I would make 
out of my children census takers and I 
would know how many families there are 
in that district and in that township by 
their own efforts. I would know how many 
farms there are, I would know how many 
acres there are in those farms and how 
many acres there are in rye, and wheat and 


barley, etc., whatever it might be. If you 
start your people to work on these lines 
you begin to feel that you are becoming of 
focal importance with the information 
available. Probably I have indicated enough 
on the general scope of the statistical li- 
brary. 


The financial library depends so much on 
the particular institution which it serves. 
If you were the librarian of a bank of Pitts- 
burgh, which does a very large business in 
purchasing bills of exchange and bills of 
lading upon foreign countries for machinery 
and steel products going all over the world, 
the very tact that that is a large part of 
the bank’s business would make you want 
to know all about Pittsburgh, and its manu- 
factures and about the other parts of the 
world to which these bills of exchange ap- 
ply, so that the bank might know all about 
the financial conditions of these countries 
and keep alive on those subjects. You would 
be clipping anything you found about cer- 
tain firms or people in China or Peru or 
wherever it might be, from your periodicals. 
So also, in domestic business, anything that 
referred to the individuals or members of 
that firm or the firm as a whole, would 
be useful. If you found a man who spent 
his days at business and his nights some- 
where else than with his family, you would 
put that fact in your files, simply hecause 
the modern business worid demands to 
know where men spend their nights as well 
as where they spend their days. That looks 
like a remote faci, but it is an important 
matter. It is a matter of morals and good 
citizenship and a man who has neither mor- 
ais nor good citizenship is not a valuable 
asset to a bank. That is a piece of library 
work which .probabiy is not usually includ- 
ed, but, nevertheless, it has got to be includ- 
ed if you want to save your bank from lend- 
ing money to a scoundrel who plays one 
game to the public eye and another in his 
private life, 


I am throwing out these suggestions be- 
cause I think possibly you may be interest- 
ed in the wider field more than the details. 
I had a long talk with the president of one 
of the big financial institutions in this city 
some time ago about the methods of reacb- 
ing the small investor—the man with a few 
hundred dollars to invest. The question 
came up on how he would get at these 
people. Well, the thought was thrown out 
that he would have to take a census of oc- 
cupations; that he would have to find out 
how many masons and how many carpen- 
ters and how many clerks and how many 
of this and how many of that class were 
in a small town of ten thousand inhabitants 
where people were remarkable for their 
economy, and who earned money and saved 
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it. There, you see, you go out into basic 
facts again. 

This great world of ours places before the 
librarian of a financial library a vast num- 
ber of very interesting problems. For in- 
stance, your firm undertakes to float $3,000,- 
000 of bonds of an electric line which runs, 
say from Valiey Forge to Philadelphia. 
There you have an opportunity to bring in 
an historical feature in working up your 
story. You have to get not only the econ- 
omic facts and the financial resources of 
those communities, how many banks they 
have, how many trust companies and what 
the occupations of the people are, but almost 
everything else that gives you an idea of 
the resources of that community as pertain- 
ing to the utilization of transportation. You 
must know something about the place; its 
historical setting. Here is a place with an 
historical background, a place where the 
people are not only living, but they love to 
live because they are proud of it. What 
keeps people from fleeing, and if people re- 
fuse to flee in hard times it means that 
the property will not depreciate there; the 
tax collector need not be anxious about their 
assessments. They pay their bills and grow 
and expand, and their children stay there 
and grow up and you have a sound econo- 
mic community. That is a great factor 
when you come to mortgage the community 
twenty or forty years ahead. 

The best way to find out what kind of a 
library the financial institution needs is to 
find out what it is doing, what it has been 
doing, and then go round to other people 
and finding out what their experiences have 
been. That will give you a guide for what 
the immediate problems call for, and there 
ought to be no difficulty in growing up with 
the needs of the institution. 


DISCUSSION. 


MR. LEE: I think Mr. Crowell has men- 
tioned the most interesting thing of all; 
that their libraries are at our service. In 
that way we can call for aid when we get 
in a knotty place and it is the underlying 
spirit that we should help each other. I 
think that fact should be implied unless 
they state to the contrary. That, I think, 
makes it very interesting to discuss all 
these as if they were our own libraries. 


MR. BRIGHAM: I am very much inter- 
ested in Mr. Crowell’s paper for several 
reasons. I want to especially commend his 
reference in regard to what the government 
offers for our service. Recently I happened 
to be in consultation with one official and 
he showed me great courtesy by offering to 
put a clerk in charge of a special task which 
I requested. Work of this kind is being 
done daily by these men in charge at Wash- 
ington. I also noted his reference to the 


use of government documents. In my own 
desk I keep a file of government documents, 
some of them which he named and it is 
surprising how in recent years the govern- 
ment has made and attempted to bring into 
circulation the vital problems for the public 
to see just as soon as they see a demand 
for them. The Government has published 
hundreds of pamphlets which should be on 
the reference desk in nearly every library. 


MR. WHITTLESY, (Investors Agency, 
New York): Can the statistician be a li- 
brarian and can a librarian be a statisti- 
cian? In our library, I do not think it would 
be possible for the one who is the librarian 
to do anything but library work, because 
he is kept so busy, he and his assistants, 
all the time, that he could not possibly do 
any statistical work and cover the wide 
field that he does cover. I, as a statistician, 
could not do any statistical work if I should 
go into the library and try to do any of 
the expert work that is required there. I 
think that one of the essentials of the finan- 
cial library is that the statistician should 
make his wants known to the librarian. as 
completely as possible and that the librari- 
an should try to fill those wants. The ac- 
countant as a rule has not much imagina- 
tion. The statistician has to have some 
imagination, but a librarian should have 
a great deal of imagination because you 
never can tell what kind of a fool question 
is going to be asked you. In a financial li- 
brary, the librarian must keep his imagina- 
tion working all the time to know what 
the officers or the president may want. I 
think imagination is needed in all life, but 
I think we need a great deal in this libra- 
ry work. 

MR. NORMAN, (Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago): In connection with 
Mr. Morton’s paper, I would like to ask 
how many journals he abstracts and how 
many people it takes to do that kind of 
work. 


MR. MORTON: Our company takes be- 
tween forty and fifty journals and my force 
consists of myself and one assistant who 
has had a training similar to mine, a clerk 
who does the mechanical work of cutting 
out the abstracts, running errands and the 
routine work, and a stenographer. The work 
keeps us all on the jump. 

PROF. J. PEASE NORTON, (Yale Uni- 
versity): I will say a few words about a 
classification which I do not think has been 
brought to your attention. It is a conven- 
ient method of quickly classifying a mass 
of clippings or other material. The main 
subjects may be arranged from 1 up to 1,000 
with sub-divisions as follows: 

.0 Important 
1 Associations 
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Statistics 
Bibliography 
General 
Products 
Consumption 
Market 

.8 Geographical 
Now a mass of clippings, possibly 20,000, 
can be taken and quickly classified by any 
person having enough intelligence to classi- 
fy according to above categories. By com- 
binations of the numerals used in the clas- 
sification you can keep geographical sta- 
tistics together and other combinations in 
the same way. You can use tab cards and 
they can be sub-divided indefinitely. One 
person can in this way take care of an 
immense amount of detail material. 

MR. WILLIS D. PORTER: (Babson Sys- 
tem Financial Library, New York): It is 
very interesting to see this last illustration. 
I realize how it could be applied to my own 
work, but looking at it from my own stand- 
point, statistics in these days, I believe, are 
really what one may consider a form of 
disease. It is something that gets into the 
system of the people and the more they 
delve into facts and figures the more scien- 
tific they make it until in many cases they 
go beyond the point of practicality. This 
is so, I think, in the case of financial insti- 
stutions. Take the bond house as an ex- 
ample. Each bond house as a rule is in- 
terested in a few classes of _ securities. 
They specialize in one or two and yet they 
will compile statistics on everything under 
the sun when they could to much better 
advantage compile figures on the broad 
issues in which they are interested and go 
into minute detail regarding that and elim- 
inate a lot of general matter. 

I noticed just one or two things:—the 
qualification of the librarian and statistician 
of the financial institution; and I gather 
from Mr. Whittlesy that he thought’ the 
librarian should be independent of the 
statistician. I believe both departments 
should be under one head because Mr. 
Whittlesy, for instance, when he wants to 
know anything, he goes to the librarian 
and asks. He has to ask whether that ma- 
terial is on hand or not. Yet, I believe 
that the statistician should know what ma- 
terial there is in that library simply from 
the economic standpoint; in other words, 
if they have a lot of material in there that 
is absolutely invaluable it is costing them 
money absolutely, and filling space, too, and, 
of course, to have the most practical sta- 
tistical department, library economy is, I 
believe, to be practised in every case possi- 
ble. Every inch of space means dollars in 
the long run, and for that reason the sta- 
tistician could save a lot of real money by 
taking an interest as to what is contained 
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in the library and going over it carefully. 
MR. J. J. MeFARLANE, (Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia): It seems to me 
that you cannot get along wthout the sta- 
tistcian-librarian, and the librarian-statis- 
tician. I am speaking from my own ex- 
perience. I think it would be impossible 
for my librarian who assists me in the li- 
brary work, unless there was an under- 
standing between us, to have the informa- 
tion on hand which we must have. In my 
work people come for information in busi- 
ness matters to which they must have 
prompt. answers. I must be able to say: 
“Well, just go over to the 4th case, on the 
3d shelf, in that little book is the informa- 
tion; go and get it.” If I am merely a 
statistician and do not know my library. 
I could not do that, and I think while the 
statistician or the technical man, whoever, 
he may be, is an absolute essential in a 
library of this kind, I do not think his as- 
sistant can afford to be much less a sta- 
tistician in order to follow up the work. 
As to the question whether you can get 
along without a technical person in a libra- 
ry, I say no. The technical man is import- 
ant, but on the other hand many technical 
people do not know the duties of catalog- 


ing. 
MISS SPENCER, (National City Bank, 
New York): In my work I must work up 


to the statistician always, but I think it 
perfectly possible for the librarian to have 
enough intelligence to have the material on 
hand without a statistician having to see 
about it. In fact, it has worked out quite 
well in the City Bank where I am work- 
ing and we cover a pretty wide scope. I 
think that possibly the librarian has in- 
telligence enough to cooperate with the 
statistician and anticipate his needs. 

MR. McFARLANE: That may be so as 
to some work, but it would be almost im- 
possible for the ordinary trained librarian 
to be familiar with the government docu- 
ments of every nation in the world. It is 
too much to expect. We don’t get familiar 
with them except when suddenly wanting 
them. Mine is purely foreign work and I 
have to have publications of every country. 
I could not get on without the librarian. 
I would not say that I do not want a train- 
ed librarian because I do. 

MISS CARR, (Fisk and Robinson, New 
York): I just want to supplement what 
Miss Spencer said. I also have to work. up 
to the statistician and it is part of my 
work to collect things. I do think, perhaps, 
the ordinary trained librarian as she first 
starts in in Wall Street has not a very clear 
understanding of just what ‘Wall Street 
wants and of just the importance of the 
various documents. But I think she very 
soon learns. As to Mr. Porter’s contention 
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that the statistician and the librarian 
should be one, I think in the case of smaller 
libraries that answers very well. I think 
they can combine. The librarian and sta- 
tistician, if they are not the same person, 
should work together. 

DR. CROWELL: Our library of the Wall 
Street Journal is open for you to inspect 
and inquire about, and I should be glad 
to meet you any time to-morrow there. I 
should like to show you what a young man 
can do as a librarian, with practically no 
help, not only in the way of classifying 
the contents of an eight-page newspaper 
every day, putting it into scrap books so 
as to give a continuous story from day to 
day on any particular subject, but also in 
the way of answering questions. Aiso what 
can be done in the way of research, becalse 
probably one of the most valuable services 
of our financial library is the answering 
of questions which come from all over the 
country and many different countries all 
ever the world, answering them _ either 
through our periodical or through private 
correspondence. Every day you will find 
in the periodical probably a third of a 
column answering questions about a par- 
ticular kind of security. This requires re- 
search into all the information available 
that is pertinent and the presentation of 
the results so that the man in Oklahoma 
who wishes to know about this or that line 
of investment will have the advantage of 
an answer in the course of a few days. 
People who have the settlement of estates 
write just such questions to us and they 
require a good deal of research. 

MR. WHITTEN: We had Mr. Morton’s 
paper on the library and information bur- 
eau of a gas company, and perhaps there 
are others who would speak on that side, 
that is, on the library and information 
bureau in a manufacturing establishment. 

MR. MARION: My experience is some- 
what along this line:—that my library is 
fast becoming an information bureau. While 
the library feature gets all the attention 
that is necessary, I seem to be daily answer- 
ing more and more definite questions for 
all of our engineers and technical men. I 
presume that may come possibly from the 
fact that they have gotten partially satis- 
factory answers in the past. We are con- 
tinually buying books. Our problems are 
such and our purchases are so arranged 
that we usually buy for the immediate 
needs. As the company takes up new piec- 
es of work or investigations it may mean 
that they are going into a field which has 
never been touched before and that will re- 
sult in the library being obliged to equip 
itself with the most up-to-date books, get- 
ting every thing possible in a short space 
of time in order to equip the individual ex- 
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pert so that he may make an intelligent re- 
port. Of course, questions of a general nature 
are coming up all the time. I think the 
combination of the library and bureau of 
information is good and bound to be the 
ultimate one in certain lines of business. 

MR. BRIGHAM: Has the tendency to 
place libraries of this character in manu- 
facturing plants grown within the last two 
years? 

MR. MARION: Continually some new 
company has adopted a library and I be- 
lieve that the library grip seems to be get- 
ting a death hold on the manufacturer. 
Within the last year there have been three 
or four, to my knowledge, who have gone 
into it and estabiished libraries; for in- 
stance, the Studebaker people, Bausch & 
Lamb Optical Co., Deere Piow Co., ete. 
There is constantly a growth in this direc- 
tion. 

MR. CUTTER: In the public libraries, 
the fiction circulation is easy 60 to 70%, 
and the rest is history, biography and art, 
and all about things that have happened. 
This kind of library has to do with the 
things that are happening every day, and 
I think that is the reason why it is grow- 
ing so fast and will continue to grow. 

MR. MARION: We have 171 special li- 
braries on our list now, as against 128 a 
year ago, 

MR. CUTTER: I just found out for a 
gentleman the rating for a plumbing firm 
in New Zealand. He represents a firm that 
sells pumps. He wanted to find out an 
agent to sell these pumps. 1 say it is for 
the business of today and not the pictures 
of Rembrandts or the biography of some- 
one who has been dead hundreds of years. 

MR. MARION: I want to ask one ques- 
tion of the first speaker. Mr. Morton, do 
you index articles other than those that 
you abstract, and how fully do you index? 

MR. MORTON: We index everything 
that can possibly apply to the manufacture 
and distribution of gas and electric light 
and power; all legislative enactments, mu- 
nicipal, state and national, that apply to 
this industry. In indexing we have between 
75,000 and 80,000 index cards, but in ab- 
stracting only all the articles of importance 
are noticed. A good many articies come 
out that we cail “hot air articles.” Those 
are indexed, but not abstracted, and a great 
many articles are “rehashes’” of things 
that have been pretty well thrashed over 
before, and those we index but do not ab- 
stract. We only abstract the new mater- 
ial wnless something has happened so long 
ago that it has probably been forgotten, and 
I think it is desirable to store it up again. 

MR. MEYER, (Library of Congress): 
I purposely waited to the end of the 
discussion to call your attention to 
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the little work of documents that is 
doubtless familiar to most of you. A num- 
ber of the speakers referred to the statis- 
tical publications of the government. If 
you ‘added all those together you would 
still have an incomplete list. It is a very 
easy matter to get such a complete “list 
and also a good list of government publi- 
cations by writing to the Superintendent of 
Documents and asking him for his price 
lists. Ask him for a complete set. He will 
send you one devoted to economics and an- 
other to mechanics, etc., and in that way 
get a short cut to the most valuable publi- 
cations in certain fields. I just throw that 
out as a hint to those who do not know it. 
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F. N. Morton, Librarian, United Gas Im- 
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MANAGEMENT. 


Advantages of unified electric systems 
covering large territories. Wm. B. Jackson. 
American Institute Electrical Engineers, 
Feb. 1911, p. 173-93, Apr. 1911, p. 1009-1022. 


Risks of establishing public utilities: per- 
ils and struggles of the pioneers of the in- 
dustry; difficulty of securing capital. O. T. 
Crosby. é 

Public Service, Sept. 1911 p. 69; Street 
Railway Bulletin Sept. 1911 p. 470-2. 


Value of Research: growing appreciation 
of the value of research as a financial as- 
set. 

Engineering Record, Sept. 28, 1911 p. 346. 
Edit. 


Financing of public utilities: a new de- 
parture is the consolidation under one man- 
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utility plants. R. J. Graf. 

Municipal Engineering Sept. 1911 p. 2038. 


COMMISSIONS. 


Ohio public utility Dill. 

Electrical World June 8, 1911, July 29, 
1911, p. 259. Abs. D. L. Gaskill. 

Public Service Aug. 1911 p. 49. 


Houston public utility corporation act 
May 15, 1911, Houston, Tex. 


Electric railways and the public utility 
commissions. 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle, June 
24, Electric Railway Section. 


Kansas public utility act, Topeka, Kan., 
1911. 


Report on policies and administrative 
work of the commissions regulating pwhblie 


service companies in Massachusetts. Clin- 
ton H. Scovell & Co. June 20, 1911. 


Ohio Public Service Commission act. 

Chapter 128; L. 1911. An Act concerning 
regulation and supervision of public service 
corporations, Columbus, 1911. 


Public Service Commission law of Nevada. 

Electrical World Aug. 26, 1911. 

Nevada Public Service Commission Law, 
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State Control of publie utilities. 
Electric Railway Journal Sept. 23, 1911. 


Public Service Commissions and electric 
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Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
Sept. 30, 1911 Elec. Rwy. Section. 


‘State Control of public utility compan- 
ies: commissions should not attempt to op- 
erate Or manage property. T. N. Vail. 

Public Service, July 1911. 


Amended public utility law of New Jer- 
sey. 
Electrical World, May 4, 1911 p. 1083. 


Washington public utility law: on Mareh 
18, 1911 Governor signed act to create Public 
Service Commission to succeed the Railroad 
Commission. 

Electric Railway Journal Apr. 29, 1911 p. 
755. 


List of states showing status of policy 
with respect to public utilities commissions, 
Dec. 1910. 

Stone & Webster Public Service Journal 
Feb. 1911 p. 113. 

RATES. 

New principles in rate fixing. C. Kinzbrun- 
ner, 

Elektrotechnik und Maschinenbau, Feb. 
12, 1911. 


Fallacies of the rate deeisions: Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Lane’s opinion bas- 
ed on misleading figures. Slason Thompson. 

Moody’s Magazine, May 1911. 


Rate cases in federal courts: Findings and 
report of Hon. Charles E. Otis, Master in 
Chancery. 

Minnesota Railroad Commission Report, 
1910. p. 67-154. 


Petroleum Telephone Co. and Johnston 
Telephone Co. vs. Bell Telephone Co. of 
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Pennsylvania State Railroad Commission, 
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Discrimination in central-station rates. 
Frank F. Fowle, Engineering Magazine, June 
1911. 


Cost anlysis and other fundamental con- 
siderations in the determination of a rea- 
sonable return for public fire hydrant serv- 
ice. Leonard Metcalf, Emil Kuichling and 
Wm. C. Hawley. 

Engineering-Contracting, June 7, 1911. 


Studies in railway economics. W. M. Ac- 
worth. 

Railway Age Gazette, Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27; 
Feb. 3, May 19, 26; June 2, 9, 1911.. 


Lega} phases of central station rate mak- 
ing for electric supply, including the status 
of the wholesale customer, the status of the 
special customer and reasonable profit, its 
definition, collection and distribution. James 
V. Oxtoby 1911. 


Report of rate research committee. 
National Electric Light Association, 1911. 


Two Theories of rate-making. 
Engineering-Contracting, June 21, 1911. 


Flat rates for small consumers. - 
Electrical World, July 1, 1911, Edit. 458: 
446. 


City of Havelock vs. Lincoln Traction Co. 
—Application to increase rate of fare. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, 1910 


Central Station Rates, V. S. Beck. 
Minnesota Engineer. 


The right of the state to fix intrastate 
rates so far as the commerce clause is con- 
cerned. 

Central Law Journal, Aug. 11, 1911. 


In the matter of the investigation of the 
rates charged by the Consolidated Gas Co. 
of Long Branch for electric current and gas. 

New Jersey Public Utility Commission- 
ers, July 25, 1911. 


Investigation by this Commission concern- 
ing the rates, charges, and tolls, demanded, 
exacted, charged, and collected by the New 
York Telephone Company for the transmis- 
sion of messages in the City of New York. 

Public Service Commission, Second Dis- 
trict, No. 107 June 1, 1911. 


Street Railway rates, with especial refer- 
ence to differentiation. G. F. Watkins. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, Aug. 
1911 p. 623-49. 


Questions involved in New Jersey regula- 
tion; discussion on before Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners involving gas and 
electric rates. 

Electric Railway Journal, Sept. 30, 1911. 
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Basis of rate-making as a policy. 
Central Law Journal, Sept. 22, 1911. 


Denver electric power development; rates 
of the Denver Gas & Electric Light Co.; 
off-peak, long-hour and day loads; electric- 
ity in building construction; miscellaneous 
power service. 

Electrical World, Sept. 16, 1911, p. 695. 


Rates for gas service: valuation; real es- 
tate; street mains; services. C. L. Cory, 

Journal of Electricity, Power and Gas, 
Sept. 23, 1911. p. 276. 


Far Rockaway, N. Y. rate decision; invest- 
ment in property; fair rate of return; de- 
preciation; estimated earnings and expens- 
es. 

Progressive Age, Sept. 1, 1911, p. 737; 
Sept. 15, 1911, p. 779. 


Beloit utility decision by Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin; gas and electric rate 
schedules. 

American Gas Light Journal, Sept. 11, 
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Progressive Age, Aug. 15, 1911 p. 689; 


Elec. World July 29, 1911 p. 262. 


Gas Rates in Chicago; overhead construc- 
tion charges; operating revenue and_ ex- 
penses. Abs. report, W. J. Hagenah. 

Municipal Engineering Sept. 1911 p. 206 
Edit. 

Engineering Contracting May 17, 1911 p. 
572 Edit. 557. 


Rates of the Queensborough Gas and Elec- 
tric Co.; the first commodity rate case of 
the Public Service Commission for the First 
District of New York; land appraisal; going 
value; unimpaired investment; fair return; 
development costs. 

Engineering News, Aug. 31, 1911 p. 266 
Edit. p. 262. 


Adjustment of American street car fares: 
growth of cities makes five-cent rate unpro- 
fitable; charge based on production cost; 
advantages of light equipment; origin of 
five-cent fare; position of New York Com- 
mission. G. H. Davis. 

Public Service Aug. 1911 p. 53. 


Spokane Rate Decision: its bearing on 
New England; water competition coastwise 
merchant marine service. 

Chamber of Commerce News July 31, 
1911; Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
July 29, 1911 p. 257; Railway World July 
28, 1911, p. 598. 


Existing fares of Wisconsin road upheld 
by Commission after a valuation. (Eastern 
Wisconsin Railway & Light Co. of Fond du 
Lac). 
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Electrie Railway Journal, July 29, 1911 p. 
183. 


Combination rates for steam heating and 
electric service. 
Electrical World, July 1, 1911 p. 45. 


Worcester street lighting case; hearings 
upon petition of Mayor Logan for a reduc- 
tion in prices charged by Worcester Electric 
Light Co. for street lighting service. 

Electrical World, June 15, 1911 P. 1545. 


Determination of the “fair rate of return” 
on the value of the property of the Madison 
Gas & Electric Co.; two theories of rate 
making. 

Engineering Contracting, June 21, 1911 p. 
726 Edit. p. 699. 


Schedule of rates involving the invest- 
ment cost of reaching the consumer. J. 
C. Lawler. 

Electrical World, June 15, 1911 p. 1562. 


Important Massachusetts rate decision: 
Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Commission has is- 
sued an order reducing prices of gas and 
electricity as charged by North Adams Gas 
Light Go. 

Progressive Age, June 1, 1911 p. 473; En- 
gineering News, May 4, 1911 p. 547. 


Public Utility’s Cost of Living: effect of 
high prices on charge for furnishing serv- 
ice; predicament of street railways; table 
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ing past 10 years. W. F. Brashears. 

Public Service, May 1911 p. 133. 


St. Louis valuation and rates; statement 
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ty of the Union Electric Light & Power Co.; 
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Mar. 16, 1911 p. 656; Edit. p. 648; Engineer- 
ing Record, Mar. 11, 1911 p. 261. 


Decisions of utility commissions; a study 
of governing principles. A. E. Forstall. 

American Gas Inst. Oct. 1910; Progressive 
Age, Mar 1, 1911 p. 197. 


Flat Rate vs. Meter charge for service; 
court holds that company cannot be made 
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price is reasonable; decision by Supreme 
Court of North Carolina. 

Public Service, Mar. 1911 p. 90. 


Railway rate theories of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Distance as a fac- 
tor in rate making; natural advantages of 
location; competition as a factor in rate 
making. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb. 1911 
p. 279. 
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perties. Henry Floy. 


Proceedings of Amer. Inst. of Electrical 
Engineers, June 1911 p. 11438. Electric 
Railway Journal, July 1, 1911. 


Gas Acts: question of depreciation. 
ander Wilson. 
Journal of Gas Lighting, June 13, 1911. 


Alex- 


Sinking fund reserves. (So-called). 
ren S. Pangborn. 
Journal of Accountancy, Aug. 1911. 


War- 


Policy of railway sinking funds. 
Railway Age Gazette, Aug. 25, 1911. 


Absolute and theoretical depreciation: a 
distinction of much importance in apprais- 
al. (Abs. Henry Floy.) 

Engineering Record, Sept. 18, 1911 p. 335. 


Depreciation problem of electric street 
railways. W. B. Jackson. 


Public Service, Sept. 1911 p. 71. 


Depreciation accounts: their treatment by , 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. : 

Electric Railway Journal, Aug. 12, 1911 p. 
280; June 3, 1911 p. 972. H. M. Edwards. 
(Abs.) Electrical Review, June 10, 1911 p. 
1162. 


Depreciation account of the 
Marion & Western Traction Co. 

Electric Railway Journal, July 22, 1911 p. 
156. 


Mekomo, 


Where a theory fails: depreciation a phy- 
sical fact. R. W. Child. 

Stone & Webster Public Service Journal, 
June 191f p.° 422. 


Depreciation: a practical discussion; dif- 
ferences of opinion re theory concerning 
actual rate of depreciation. F. F. Fowle. 

Southern Electrician, June 1911 p. 227. 


Fixed costs in industrial power plants; 
comments on same; investment; insurance; 
interest; depreciation; obsolescence; fair 
profit, J. C. Parker. 

Proc. ‘Amer. Inst. Electrical ‘Engineers, 
Mar. 1911 p. 467. 


Renewals as defined by the Board of Su- 
pervising Engineers, Chicago Traction; gen- 
eral rulings, etc. 

Electric Railway Journal, Mar. 4, 1911 p. 
374. 

VALUATIONS. 

Annual report. Kansas City Public Util 

ities Commission, 1911. 


Summary of railroad valuations. 
Texas Railroad Commission 1910 p. 433- 
484. 








Report on the investigation of the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co., W. J. Hagenah. 1911. 


Appraisal of the Third Avenue Street 
Railroad system, New York City. 

Engineering Contracting, June 7, 1911, p. 
666. 


Deficit theory of development expense of 
public service corporations, and an erron- 
eous application of the theory of the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission. 

Engineering Contracting, June 14, 1911. 


Elements affecting the fair valuation of 
plant and property. W. F. Wells, 1911. 


Going Value. 

Electrical Review, July 1, 1911. 

Engineering Contracting, June 14, 1911 p. 
691; Edit. p. 671. 


Valuation, a fair return and reasonable 
capitalization. Frederick P. Royce. 

Stone & Webster Public Service Journal, 
July 1911. 

Street Railway Bulletin, July 1911, p. 355. 


Report upon the price of gas in Chicago 
for the Chicago Council Committee on gas, 
oil and electric light. Edward W. Bemis, 
1911. 


Valuation of Milwaukee properties; Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Co.; Mil- 
waukee Light, Heat & Traction Co.; Mil- 
waukee Central Heating Co. 

Electric Railway Journal, July 22, 1911 p. 
160. 


Valuation of Manitowoc water works; as 
determined by Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion. ° 

Engineering Record, July 8, 1911 p. 40. 


Responsibilities of electrical engineers in 
making appraisals; franchise terms; abuses 
of the past; appraisal as a basis of rates; 
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Electric Railway Journal, July 1, 1911 p. 
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Valuation of railroads in New Jersey; re- 
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ation of “true value” of real estate, true 
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Engineering Record, May 27, 1911 p. 594. 


Federal regulation of railroad securities 
and valuation of railroad properties. 
Railway World, May 19, 1911 p. 390. 


Physical valuation vs. railroad rates; ex- 
tract from statement prepared by Henry 
Fink, Chairman of Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way for Railway Securities Commission. 
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Railway World, April 14, 1911. p. 288, 
Engineering Contracting, Feb. 15, 1911 p. 
192; Feb. 22, 1911 p. 225. 


Development expense as a factor in the 
valuation of public service property. (Abs.) 
H. P. Gillette. 

Amer. Soc. C. E. v. 37, p. 264. 

Engineering Contracting, Mar. 8, 1911 p. 
263. 

Electric Traction Weekly, Mar. 11, 1911 
p. 262. 


New Haven Valuation just completed, a 
pioneer of its kind; Mass. legislature first 
to include an interstate railway system, one 
operating in four states. Comparison of 
Stevens’ appraisal of two years ago with the 
new valuation. 

Railway Age Gazette, Mar. 10, 1911 p. 431. 


Necessity for Valuations: what a complete 
appraisal should show; franchise values; 
depreciation. Abs. H. A. Foster (A. I. E. 
E., Los Angeles, Oct. 25, 1910.) 

Journal of Electricity, Power & Gas, Feb. 
25, 1911 p. 176. 


ACCOUNTING. 
Uniform accounts for systems of water 
supply. 
Government Accountant, Jan., Feb., Mar., 
Apr., 1911. 


Nevada Public Service Commission, 1911. 


Recent Legislation affecting electric rail- 
way accounting. Henry J. Davies. 

Electric Railway Journal, July 1, 1911, p. 
26. 

Electric Traction Weekly, July 8, 1911, p. 
782. 


Form of general balance sheet statement 
for express companies. Interestate Com- 
merce Commission, First Issue, July 1, 1911. 


Municipal accounting and efficiency: Her- 
bert R. Sands. 
Engineering Record, Sept. 30, 1911. 


Standard telephone accounts: commen- 
tary on accounting circular No. 6. Charles 
G. DuBois. 

Government Accountant, June, July, Aug. 
1911. 


Simplifying the account names: a code of 
symbols used by big public service corpor- 
ations to identify accounts. A. B. Neill. 

Bookkeeper, Sept. 1911 p. 235. 


Electric railway storeroom accounting 
methods: discussion of the general princi- 
ples of storeroom accounting and_ stock 
keeping and a description of the new store- 
room and record forms of the Mobile Light 
and Railroad Co. M. W. Glover. 

Electric Railway Journal, Sept. 9, 1911 p. 
423. 
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General accounting of public utility cor- 
porations. Little Rock Railway and Elec- 
trie Co. W. P. Tharp. 

Street Railway Bulletin Aug. 1911 p. 422. 

Ark. Assn. Pub. Utility Operators, Little 
Rock, May 3, 1911. 

Electric Railway Journal, May 13, 1911 p. 
842. 

TAXATION. 


Taxation of corporations. Part 3. U. S. 
Commissioner of Corporations, 1911. 


Tax legislation, State of New York. New 
York Tax Reform Association, 1911. 


Irregularity of railroad taxation methods. 
Railway World, Aug. 25, 1911. 


Assessment of public service corporations. 
A. E. Holcomb, Pamphlet, 1911. 


The German Imperial tax on the unearned 


increment. Robert C. Brooks. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Aug. 
1911, p. 682. 


Taxation of securities in New York; spe- 
cial reference to the recent amendment of 
the tax law. W. H. Lyon. 

Moody’s -Magazine, Sept. 1911 p. 179. 


Taxation of franchises; basis for taxa- 
tion rests upon use of public highways by 
the corporation. 

* Electrical Review, July 22, 1911 p. 154. 


Franchise taxation in New York; consid- 
eration of decision in case of assessment of 
Hudson & Manhattan R. R. . 

Electric Railway Journal, Mar. 25, 1911 p. 
489. 


California’s new corporation franchise tax: 
distinction recognized by courts between the 
primary and _ secondary franchises. W. 
Dodge. 

Coast Banker, Mar. 1911 p. 170. 


Corporation tax: Supreme Court decision 
regarding same. 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle Mar. 
18, 1911, p. 697. 

Journal of Accountancy, Feb. 1911, p. 297. 

E. E. Cabell, Commissioner. 


ELECTROLYSIS. 


Electrolysis of water pipes in the city of 
Chicago. 

Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, July 
1911. 


Electrolysis litigation in Pittsburg, with a 
general discussion of the principles  in- 
volved. 

Engineering Contracting, Aug. 16, 1911. 
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COMPETITION. 


Duplication cost due to competition of 
public service companies. 

Electrical World, May 25, 1911. N. E. L. 
A. Convention issue. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 
Boston’s gas street lighting system: pri- 
vate vs. municipal operation of same; ar- 
guments against municipal operation. G. 
Calvert. 
Public Service, Sept. 1911, p. 80. 


Municipal Ownership in Seattle: is the 
municipal lighting plant being conducted 
wisely? Statements of fact. 

Seattle Electric Journal, Sept. 1911 p. 8. 

Electric Traction Weekly, Mar. 25, 1911 
p. 348. 

Commercial & Financial Chronicle, Feb. 
18, 1911 p. 421. 


Model municipal ownership franchise in 
Milwaukee: provisions of the franchise; 
railway officials forced to reject socialist 
measure. 

Public Service, July 1911 p. 7. 

Electric Traction Weekly, June 10, 1911 p. 
657. 

CAPITALIZATION. 

Proper capitalization. 

Progessive Age, July 15, 1911. 


Government regulation of security issues 
of public utility corporations. Halford Er- 
ickson. 

Regulation of public utilities, 1911 p. 48. 


Stock watering. Wm. Z. Ripley. 
Political Science Quarterly, Mar. 1911 p. 
98. 


Government Regulation of railway capi- 
talization; price at which new securities 
should be issued; “physical valuation” of 
railway property. H. T. Newcomb. 

Railway World, Mar. 17, 1911 p. 203. 

LIBRARIES. 


Library and its facilities. (Stone & Web- + 
ster Library) G. W. Lee. Stone & Webster. 
Public Service Journal, Jujy 1911. 


Railroad correspondence file: review of 
book describing system used in office of sev- 
eral large railroads. 

Railway Age Gazette, Sept. 15, 1911. 


Public utility references; franchises, tax- 
es ,etc. G. W. Lee. 
Special Libraries, Mar. 1911, p. 23. 


Books as tools of business; many refer- 
ence books analyzed and their value shown; 
needs of the book hunting public. G. W. 
Lee. 

New Boston, Apr. 1911 p. 533. 
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FRANCHISES. 
Protection for municipal franchises, with 
model sections for a commission govern- 
ment charter, 1911. Delos F. Wilcox. 


Franchises of electrical corporations in 
Greater New York: Report submitted to the 
Public Service Commission for the First 
District. Milo R. Maltbie, 1911. 


The ethics of a franchise. 
Selling Electricity, Apr. 1911 p. 161. 


Public and company rights: right of the 
public; obligations of a utility company. A. 
S. Huey before annual convention of officers 
and employees of H. M. Byllesby & Co. 

Public Service, Feb. 1911 p. 40. 

Progressive Age, Feb. 15, 1911 p. 158. 


REGULATION. 


Railway regulation in Texas. 
Journal of Political Economy, Lewis H. 
Haney, June 1911. 


National Civic Federation on regulation 
of interstate and municipal utilities. 
Railway World, Aug. 18, 1911. 


Rules and instructions for gas and elec- 
tric service in the state of Nevada. 

Nevada Public Service Commission. Cir- 
cular No. 1, June 3, 1911. 


Government regulation of securities: com- 
mission appointed to investigate a report 
on the subject. W. H. Lawton. 

Journal of Accountancy, Sept. 1911 p. 357. 


Water power legislation in Oregon: fear 
of monopoly led last legislature to place two 
restrictions on their development. 

Engineering Record, June 24, 1911 p. 713. 

Public Utility Commission conferences in 
N. J. minimum requirements for governing 
operation of street railways; way and struc- 
tures; block signals; car equipment; dis. 
on R. R. crossings, etc. 

Electric Railway Journal, April 29, 1911 p. 
750. 


State control of water powers in Colora- 
do; leading features of the bill introduced 
into Colorado legislature. 

Electrical Review, Mar. 11, 1911 p. 477. 





NOTES. 


A municipal reference section has been 
added to the St. Louis Public Library and 
Mr. Jesse Cunningham, formerly of the New 
York State Law Library has been placed in 
charge. 





Miss Mary Alice Hagarty, has recently 
taken up some library work with the Hood 


2 


Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. This adds 
another manufacturer to the many who 
have come to find the library an essential 
asset in the progress of their business. 





Gunn, Richards and Co., the well known 
Engineers and Public Accountants with of- 
fices at 43 Wall St. and 43 Exchange Place, 
New York City, have made a _ beginning 
with a special library. Mrs. Arthur KE. 
Vars has recently visited the secretary’s 
office in Boston, to get in touch with meth- 
ods as used by Arthur D. Little, Inc. With 
consulting experts of any standing the li- 
brary has become a real necessity for they 
are fast becoming the torch bearers of the 
business laymen in every line. With the 
general advance of scientific methods these 
engineers are forging constantly stronger 
and better relations with their clients and 
to keep in the van, a well kept, live collec- 
tion of literature on the subjects they cov- 
er has beocme a necessity. 





The Dodge Manufacturing Co., of Misha- 
waka, Indiana, manufacturers of power 
transmitting machinery, has established a 
special manufacturers library. 





An excellent short bibliography of Effici- 
ency and Scientific Management embracing 
both books and magazine articles has been 
published in connection with a “Report of 
the Joint Committee on Engineering Ae- 
counting” addressed to the Am. Electric 
Railway Accountants Association and the 
Am. Electric Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion and read before their recent meeting 
during October, 1911, at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. The Secretary of the Am. Electric 


. Railway Association may be addressed as 


follows: H. C. Tonecker, 39 West 39th St., 
New York City. 





The library of the New York School of 
Philanthropy began recently the issuance 
of special bulletins containing  bibliogra- 
phies on special subjects. Bulletin No. 1 
was a bibliography on Farm Colonies, a sub- 
ject now of great importance in connec- 
tion wit discussions concerning unemploy- 
ment and penal farms. Bulletin No. 2 is 
on vocational guidance. The bibliography 
is devoted in the main to industrial edu- 
cation connected with elementary schools, 
preparatory trades schools and _ evening 
continuation schools—courses in trade train- 
ing designed for pupils from 14 to 18 years 
of age. All references are carefully select- 
ed and annotated. The references are to 
publications of the last three years, and 
are therefore up-to-date. These bulletins 
are sent free to all who are interested in 
social work, provided a request is sent to 
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the New York School of Philanthropy Li- 
brary, 105 East 22nd St. The next bulletin, 
a survey of the best books on _ social 
subjects, will appear January 1, 1912. 
There will be no bibliographical bulletin 
for December. 





The Secretary’s office has on file at pres- 
ent several names of librarians of varied 
experience who are open to advancement 
or desire to change their present positions. 





MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK. 


Report of the Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Special Libraries Association 
and the National Association of State Li- 
braries with Reference to Municipal Year 
Book. 


As Chairman of the Joint Committee 
of this Association, and of the National 
Association of State Libraries, to bring 
about, if posible, the matter of the publica- 
tion of an annual municipal year book for 
American cities, I would report the follow- 
ing: 

On June 10, there was held in the City 
Club, in the City of New York, a most im- 
portant conference on this subject which 
lasted nearly three hours, when the whole 
subject was thoroughly canvassed. The 
following is the report of this conference: 
Organizations represented: 

Special Libraries Association: Committee, 
Samuel H. Ranck, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Frederick Rex. 

State Librarians Association: Committee, 
Dr. R. H. Whitten, James L. Gillis, H. O. 
Brigham. 

National Municipal League: Committee, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, M. N. Baker, L. S. 
Rowe. 

Of the above there were present: Messrs. 
Ranck, Woodruff, Whitten, Hart, Baker, and 
Rowe. 

The others invited were: Professor 
Charles A. Beard, Columbia University, Dr. 
W. F. Willoughby, Washington, Dr. L. G. 
Powers, Bureau of the Census, Dr. W. B. 
Munro, Harvard University. 


After a discussion lasting nearly three 
hours, the following conclusions were unan- 
imously reached: 


(1) A Municipal Year Book is needed. 


(2) It should include references to the 
state officials and departments having to do 
with municipal affairs. 


(3) It should include American and 
Canadian cities. 


(4) It should include: 


(a) A directory of municipal officials. a 

(b) Statistics of the cities. 

(c) Topical consideration of important 
municipal questions. 


(5) For cities of 30,000 and over, full 
information should be given; for cities of 
from 10,000 to 30,000 there should be less 
detailed information. 


(6) The Directory and general informa- 
tion. should be arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to states, and ynder states, the 
cities, alphabetically. 


(7) The form of organization should be 
determined after consultation with the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Woodruff being authorized on 
behalf of the, Conference to see what terms 
could be made in the matter of publication. 


(8) No objections to advertising being 
included in the volume. 


(9) There should be the widest possible 
co-ordination of existing agencies, and there 
should be a close relationship established 
with the census bureau. 


Mr. Woodruff was authorized on behalf 
of the Conference to prepare an outline of 
the subject to be submitted in turn to the 
various committees for an expression of 
opinion: 

(1) As to what should be included un- 
der all circumstances. 


(2) What should be excluded. 


(3) What should be included if space 
should permit. 


The above report was drawn up by Mr. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, who acted as 
Secretary of the New York Conference. At 
this Conference Mr. Woodruff was delegated 
to see several publishers with reference to 
the publications of such a volume. He has 
since taken this matter up with two New 
York publishers, and in a letter just receiv- 
ed from him he states that he has gotten a 
fairly satisfactory reply from one and the 
other still has the matter under considera- 
tion. This phase of the work will neces- 
sarily require a considerable amount of 
time. 


As Chairman of your Committee I would 
recommend that the Committee of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association which has this 
matter in hand be continued. The Commit- 
tee would be glad to have any suggestions 
from the members with reference to this 
matter. It must be understood, however, 
that a good many of the details must of 
necessity be left open, inasmuch as they 
will be of vital concern to the publishing 
house undertaking the issuance of such a 
volume. 

Very respectfully, 
SAMUEL H. RANCK, 
Chairman. 

















BUSINESS BOOKS 
that pay dividends! 





WE Setanta these books to be the 
best of their kind, and will buy back within 
ten Egg any not satisfactory. 





The Science of Accounts [3 %.° Pr 


First complete presentation of BE mo & mc coe 
accounting as practiced by experts. Definitions, 
analysis, classifications, debits and credits of mercan- 
tile and manuf: cturing accounts; cost accounting 
elements; fin: ncial statements; etc. etc. Author 
answers quesiions free. 392 pp., 649. 1911. »~~ 
Buckram. $3 postpaid. f = 
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By R. S. Montgomery, 

Dicksee’s Auditing 2° ®- }. Montgomery, 

England and America. Revised ms. ed. —200 pp. 

mew matter added. Principles and procedure, meth- 

of account, special audits, balance sheets, prof- 

its, auditor’s ethics, liabilities, etc., investigations, 

interest, corporation tax returns. 100 pp. forms. 

586 pp., 629. Dec., 1909. Cloth. $5 
postpaid. 





MH 4 By Francis 
Financing an Enterprise gy 
/{ to secure capital and promote enterprises. Meth- 
4 ods of raising money, prospectuses, capitalization, 

tents, stocks, bonds, incorporation, etc., etc. 
y business man with 15 years’ promoting ex- 
calenee. 8rd ed., 1909. 543 pp. 2 vols. 
Buckram. $4 postpaid. Sample 
chapter 10c. 








By Thos. Conyng- 
cass Organization 2 Tes: Conyne- 
Explainsevery step for company organization and in- 
corporation. Advantages of corporation; where to 
incorporate and cost; stock systems; elections, meet- 
ings, duties of stock holders, directors, officers, etc., 
etc. Forms. 2nded., 1908. 402 pps 
6x9. Buckram. $3 postpaid. 


By Thos. Conyng- 
Corporate Management ®Y Thos: Sonyne 
Protects the corporation — al with legal iadseuns- 
tion on Charter and by-laws; duties, liabilities of 
officers, directors, ed ae cl handling of stock; 
conduct of meetings and records; etc., etc. 202 
forms Srd ed., i911. 422 pp., 
Buckram. $3.50 postpaid. 

















Corporate Finance and Accounting 
By H.C. Bentley, C. P. A. Legal notes by Conyng- 
ton. Indispensable to corporation treasurer. 
Gives his legal status, duties, powers and liabi?ities; 
corporation accounting complete; laws of 
LA finances, bank deposits, checks, dividends, 
etc. Forms. 4%5 pp., 6x9. 2nd ed., 1911. 
Buckram. $4 postpaid. 











* . . By W. D 
Influencing Men in Business 2». PD 
crease your any to influence men! In this book 
a leading psychologist explains the laws of mental 
influence and how to follow them in making 
/ sales, writing advertisements, handling em- 

ployees. Clear, simple, practical. 166 pp 
1911. Cloth. Illustrated. $1 oteinal. 
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Law of Real Estate Brokers 5) £: \; Gross 


Answers quickly, fully, accurately any legal question 
concerning broker’s deals, requirements, authority, 
powers, liabilities, commissions and their recovery, 
contracts of — exchange, etc., etc. Forms and fees. 


For every state. 473 £f., 6x9. 1910. Buckram. $4 postpaid. 


( plete ula any book on request 
DHE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
New York 


37 229 Broadway 








BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Reprints Have Been Made of the 
Following from Special Libraries: 


Short Ballot 


Social Questions 
of Today 


(Associations) 


Street Railway 
Service 








Price 10 Cents 


ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 





THE H. | R. 2. HUNTING co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


makes a specialty of looking up and report- 
ing on special items. Classified catalogs are 
issued monthly. Correspondence invited. 
Special library binding. 





The standard of binding established and 
maintained by 


The American Library Bindery 
of Philadelphia 


has become universally recognized. 
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